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We shall never envy the honors, which wit and learning obtain in any other cause, if 
we can be numbered among the writers who have given ardor to virtue and confidence to 
eruth. Dr. Johnson. 

















BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF ISAIAH THOMAS, ESQ. 

TuE writer of cotemporary biography labours under disad- 
vantages. What in truth may be but history and deserved 
praise, isy while the subject be living, construed into merce- 
nary adulation ; while, on the other side, the freedom of the 
press is checked by the fear of personal affronts; and animad- 
versions upon conduct or character are repressed by timid au- 
thors, apprehensive of controversy or chastisement. Where 
truth wears the appearance of panegyric, or may be mistaken 
for malignant satire, a modest biographer feels the peculiar 
difficulties of his undertaking. 

But whatever may be the general discouragements to writ- 
ing the history of living persons, in the present instance they 
are easily avoided. That cannot be thought adulatory praise, 
which is universally acknowledged to be true ; and where no 
faults or follies exist, to refrain from abuse will not be attrib- 
uted to unmanly fear. 

IsarAH Tuomas, “ THE FATHER AND PATRON OF THE ART 
OF PRINTING IN MASSACHUSETTS,” descended from a re- 
spectable family, and was born in Boston, in January 1749. 
His father, Moses Thomas, died when he was young; hit 
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mother afterwards lost nearly all her property by investing it 
in paper money at (as she thought) a great bargain. At six 
years of age, he was placed as apprentice under Zechariah 
Fowle, a printer in Boston, with whom he continued eleven 
years. He then went to Nova Scotia, and worked as a jour- 
neyman for one Henry, who published a Gazette at Halifax, 
which, from Henry’s inattention, was principally conducted 
by him. Even in that colony, Thomas discovered by some 
pungent paragraphs in the Gazette, his strong disapprobation 
of the Stamp Act, and involved Henry, the publisher of the 
paper, in difficulties with the officers of government. 

From Halifax, Thomas removed to New-Hampshire, and 
worked in the printing offices of Daniel Fowle, and Furber 
and Russell. In 1767 he returned to Boston to the employ- 
ment of his former master, Mr. Fowle. Afterwards he went 
to Cape Fear, but did not succeed in establishing himself 
there ; from thence to Charleston, South Carolina, where he 
remained two years, and lost his health, which induced him 
to return to Boston in 1770, at which time he entered into co- 
partnership with Mr. Fowle, and commenced the publication 
of the Massacnuusetts Spy, the oldest newspaper in the 
state. In three months he purchased from Fowle his interest 
in the establishment, and conducted the publication alone. He 
wished his paper to be impartial, and open to whigs and tories, 
and failed as others have, who attempted the project of being 
neuter between two rival parties. His innate Yankee love of 
civil liberty discovered itself in spite of his assumed neutrali- 
ty, and the tories, not being able to seduce him by their prom- 
ises and their threats, both of which they tried, withdrew their 
subscriptions, and persecuted the printer. He became the 
object even of executive hostility ; and Gov. Hutchinson and 
his council endeavoured to punish him for contempt and in- 
dict him for libellous publications. The public spirit was ex- 
cited; the breach between England and the colonies widen- 
ed ; and for the safety of his person and press, he removed to 
Worcester a few days before Lexington battle. On the third 
of May, 1785, his newspaper first issued from Worcester. 
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A celebrated writer* has observed, that mankind must re- 
member amid the praises bestowed on LUTHER, that his en- 
deavours had been ineffectual, unassisted by the invention of 
Faustus. May I not then be permitted also to remark, that 
if the reformation was so much assisted by the art of printing, 
in enumerating the contributing causes of the American rev- 
olution, the labours, the patriotism and the press of Isaran 
Tuomas should not be forgotten? He and his publication 
gave and received a tone to and from the public feeling, at 
the time and in the scenes in which commenced the struggle, 
that terminated in the independence of the country. 

After the peace, Mr. Thomas was no less useful to the pub- 
lic. Our country took its separate and equal station among 
the nations of the earth, and it was necessary it should have 
arts, literature and science. Noman perhaps has done more 
to diffuse useful knowledge wide and unsparingly than the 
subject of this memoir ; no man has been more extensively 
celebrated as a printer and bookseller. Such has been his 
talents and industry in business, that he and his different co- 
partners have had at one time fifteen presses in motion ; and 
such his prudence and good management that an enviable 
opulence has been secured to his family. His ambition too 
has been of the right kind. Not obtrusive, not rapacious for 
public office or the public money, he has sought only to be 
useful and honorable. He has continued to live at Worces- 
ter, and been selected on several occasions to discharge the 
duties of public offices under the general and state govern- 
ments more important for their utility than their emoluments. 
He has for fourteen years been in the commission of the peace, 
and in 1812 was appointed an associate justice of the court of 
sessions, which office however he never accepted. He has 
also been connected for many years with benevolent and lite- 
rary societies ; is a member of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society ; an honorary member of the New York Historical 
Society ; and is President of the newly incorporated Ameri- 


* Dr. Vicesimus Knox, 
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can Antiquarian Society, to which he has given his library, 
valued at 5000 dollars. The highest masonic honors and 
offices have also been attained by him. 

Mr. Thomas has felt the liberal sentiment, that every man 
owes something to his profession ; and in 1810 published in 
two octavo volumes his “ History of Printing in America, 
with a Biography of Printers, and an Account of Newspa- 
pers,” and prefixed “a concise view of the discovery and 
progress of the art in other parts of the world.” Iam not 
prepared to discuss the merits of this work ; nor is it neces- 
sary. It is considered as an emporium of curious, useful and 
highly interesting narratives,, anecdotes and observations, 
which perhaps could be furnished by no other person. 

This memoir cannot be more appropriately closed than by 
an extract from Mr. John Russeli’s Address to the Members 
of the Faustus Association in 1808. 

“ The next in rank, as distinguished among our brethren, 
and who, we are happy to observe, yet lives to advance still 
further the interests of our profession, and the improvement 
of science, is Isatan Tuomas. He began lis career about 
the time FranKLIn was called from the private studies of his 
office, to fulfil the duties of a public minister abroad. On his 
first entrance into business, he was distinguished for enter- 
prise and ingenuity—and possessing an ardent mind, he pur- 
sued the natural bent of bis enthusiasm in the cause of liber- 
ty, by eminently contributing in his private exemple, and pro- 
fessional ability, as editor of a newspaper, to the progress and. 
consummation of that glorious revolution, which seated the 
proud empire of America on the throne of independence. 
These exertions, in times which tried men’s souls, were the 
oblations of ciuty offered up at the shrine of patriotism ; but in 
the exercise of a profession, which naturally led to the softer 
blandishments of science and literature, he seized every mo- 
ment of time, which could be snatched from public avocations, 
in promoting its interests and advancing its glory. His stud- 
ies were inculcated to his household, and to the circle of his 
friends—He incited the love of lcarniig, by his precepts, to 
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all around him—every being within the verge of his influence, 
was benefitted by his example ; and at this. moment, there 
are more master printers, who have received their profes- 
sional education under his fostering care, and who have pros- 
pered in the world (many of whom, we are proud to see seat- 
ed amid this circle) than can be claimed by any other printer 
in America. His prosperity has served to increase his use- 
fulness ; and numerous individuals, and even the community 
at large, have experienced his liberality and munificence, 
This is a faint, but sincere tribute of praise to the man, who 
may be justly considered as the father and patron of our art 
in Massachusetts.” 








LETTERS ON MYTHOLOGY. 


TRANSLATED FROM YHE FRENCH OF C. A. DEMOUSTIER. 
LETTER XLI. 
HISTORY OF PSYCHE. 

Comrort yourself, fairest Emilia, if at some future day 
your heart should escape from you: virtue, delicacy, modes- 
ty, cannot destroy that sympathy which attracts all mankind. 
Every one must love in their turn; some in the morning of 
life, others in its decline. The law of loving was acknowl- 
edged even by the gods: my friend, read the history of Love 
himself. Ina kingdom, the name of which I really cannot 
tell you, reigned an all-powerful prince ; all-powerful, be- 
cause he possessed the affections of his people. His consort 
partook with him in their attachment ; and though she had not 
given a male heir to the crown, she had brought into the world 
a daughter, who joined to the treasures of dawning beauty 
every grace of mind and of heart. She was called Psyche. 
Her beauty was not yet a perfect beauty ; but in scrutinizing 
it the beholder felt that it had yet to blow into perfection : 
she was but fifteen ; at that age budding beauty presents to 
us freshness, timidity, the smiles of ingenuousness, the voice 
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of fondness, confidence in others, fear of itself, simplicity, in- 
nocence ; in short, it gives much, and promises more. 

Thus in admiring Psyche such as she was, and still more 
by imagining what she would become, her adorers went so 
far as to compare her with Venus herself. I need not tel) 
you that the goddess was furious with spite; you have already 
-guessed it. 

Psyche had two elder sisters, of whom it is proper to say 
something : they were insolent by habit, but flirts by inclina- 
tion: they had nothing to distinguish their characters but 
jealousy ; and as to their persons ~, in short, they were 
just such women as are speedily married, but never loved. 
Their charms were all comprised in their dowries: two 
neighboring princes procured an accurate list of these charms, 
proposed for them, and made them their wives. 

Meanwhile the graces of Psyche developed daily : after 
having ventured to compare her with Venus, she was at 
length preferred to the goddess ; even a temple was erected 
to her; and the daughter of the Sea beheld grass grow in 
her sanctuary, while the incense formerly destined to her al- 
tars, smoked upon those of Psyche. A jealousy ten times 
more outrageous than that which devours the hearts of mor- 
tals, seized upon hers. Taking Love by the hand, she one 
day said to him :-—*+ Seest thou, my son ! the unworthy rival 
which this people give to thy mother ?—Oh ! by this bosom 
which nourished thee! by these maternal arms that sustained 
thy infancy, avenge my wrongs! pierce the presumptuous 
girl with thy sharpest dart! let her burn with a frantic pas- 
sion for the vilest object in creation. Doubtless her auda- 
cious hopes aim at seizing my throne : abase her pride, con- 
found her projects, and save my empire to preserve your 
own.” 

At these words the goddess snatched her son’s hand, drew 
him into her ivory car, and flying through the heavens, soon 
left him in the presence of her fair enemy. 

At that moment Love seized his bow, drew from his quiver 
a poiscned arrow, and fixed it on the tightened string ; bnt 
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his eye, while marking its direction, met a glance from that 

of Psyche: it’ was a look animated but innocent; a look, 

which, though softened by sweetness and shaded by modesty, 
yet went direct to the heart. Love, struck and bewildered, 
stopped, sighed, hesitated; his trembling hands were no 
longer able to command what they held ; the arrow and the 
bow fell insensibly to the ground.—** Ah no, my mother ‘” he 
faultered out ; “ I cannot obey thee ! this effort exceeds my 
power: if thou wilt employ my arms to exercise thy ven- 
geance, make enemies for thyself that I hate.” 

At these words he takes up his bow, replaces the arrow in 
in his quiver, and slowly moves away ; but still at every re- 
luctant step he looks back to gaze on the lovely Psyche, to 
whom he was insensible, and whose innocent heart did not 
even imagine his existence. 

“ What!” he exclaimed inwardly ; “ it is by me alone that 
all nature is taught to love, and I am the only being that loves 
not :—I am the source of happiness to every one but myself! 
The delicious poison which enchants mankind is prepared for 
them by my hand. Ah! since I am the cause of this sweet 
intoxication, may I not be permitted to taste the cup which I 
offer to others ?” 

From that hour Cupid abandoned himself to the sentiment 
that Psyche inspired, and conceived the idea of becoming her 
husband. Conscious that if Venus became acquainted with 
his intentions, his Psyche would fall a sacrifice to her wrath, 
Cupid resolved to cultivate his hopes under the shade of mys- 
tery. Believing himself in need of advice, he went in search 
of the wise Harpocrates, son of Isis and Osiris, and god of si- 
lence. He it is who locks up, in the great souls of heroes 
and philosophers, important secrets and sublime projects. 
His altar is inclosed by a triple wall of brass. It has been 
hinted that for fear his profound stillness should be invaded, 
all the women are obliged to wait in the first court of his 
temple ; nevertheless, the greatest part of them having to 
consult him on matters of gallantry, slander, or coquetry, 
croud his sanctuary day and night. The god replies to them 
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only by setting them the example of that silence which he 
wishes to recommend. 

On entering the temple, Love beheld a young deity, but 
with a severe aspect, seated upon a throne under the shade of 
that tree whose leaves resemble the tongue that should never 
utter secrets, and whose fruit is an image of that heart which 
ought to preserve them. Silence holds in his left hand a seal, 
and with his right hand lays a finger on his closed lips. The 
forehead of the god is crowned with a mitre, of whieh the 
point is divided into two equal parts; before him stands an 
altar loaded with vegetables, consecrated to him by the inhab- 
itants of the shores of the Nile. 

* Powerful god! (thus spoke the son of Venus) you whose 
image, revered in the halls of justice, in the council-chamber 
of kings, and in the sacred vestibule of our temples, recalls 
to mortals that discretion which ought to regulate the decrees 
of love, the secrets of empire, and the mysteries of réligion ! 
—You, whose piercing eye penetrates to the bottom of every 
heart, while your own is inaccessible to the scrutiny of Jove 


himself !—behold what brings me to your feet, and counsel 
me's” 


Harpocrates answered, by simply taking a veil and casting 
it over the figure of Love ; by this ingenious act expressing 
his opinion that the lover should net reveal his real condition 
to his pretended spouse, lest she should discover his secret to 
others. Cupid followed this advice. How I pity him; for 
it is so sweet to have no secret from her we love. 

‘Thus, my Emilia, you are acquainted with the tenderest 
sentiment of my soul; but by a strange phenomenon in the 
natural character of the two sexes, it is I who speak, and you 
who are silent. Yet, methinks, in honour you are bound to 
pay my secret with one in return ; and since I allow you to 
read every page of my heart, I shall deem it but justice to 
let me now and then glance at a line or twoof yours. Adieu. 
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LETTER XLII. 


HISTORY OF PSYCHE, CONTINUED. 

Surrounded by the homage of a whole multitude, Psyche, 
rather a goddess than a mortal, reached a marriageable age. 
A thousand adorers composed her court, but none dare ask 
her hand. The powerful rival of a goddess, incense rose be- 
fore her; the princess was adored, but who dare approach 
her as a woman ? Psyche’s heart began to feel a nameless 
want, a void which Hymen only can fill up; she grew pale, 
she languished ; every day increased this languor. Her 
alarmed parents hastened to consult the oracle: mark its re- 
ply :-—‘ Clad in the habit of mourning lead your daughter to 
the top of a barren rock ; weep, but abandon her : there, by 
the decree of the gods, torn from her family, Psyche is destin- 
ed to espouse a monster.” 

I may not paint to you the despair of the parents, nor the 
feigned sorrow of the sisters, who secretly rejoiced to think 
that Psyche would have as odious a husband as they had: but 
to do them justice, they were very liberal of their tears on the 
occasion, and tore their hair as if wig-makers were as adroit 
in those days as they are at present. 

Amidst universal affliction, Psyche submitted to the sacred 
mandate, preserving that pure serenity which is ever the com- 
panion of virtue. Surrounded by a melancholy groupe which 
seemed conducting her to the tomb, she walked with down- 
cast eyes to her fate, while softly saying to herself :— I have 
never wilfully offended the gods, why then should they seek 
to punish me? 1 have lived but to adore them; I have placed 
my chief happiness in living conformably to their will: the 
poor I have always considered as my friends, the unhappy as 
my brethren. Well, I shall carry with me their affection 

and their regrets. 

Meanwhile the procession reaches the fatal rock: there the 
father of Psyche, bending under the weight of years and of 
sorrow, pronounces his last farewell ; then the queen for the 
last time presses her in her maternal arms; and her sisters 
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: a sobbing, shed the tears they had been practising for the said 
ia tragedy. The crowd slowly retire ; one by one they disap- 
pear,and Psyche is left alone. -Alone in the midst of a fright- 
ful desart, Psyche for a long time hardly ventures to cast a 
glance over the precipice, the woods, the horrid abysses which 
environed: her: at every instant she fancies she beholds, 
springing from its hollow caverns, the monstrous husband te 
2 whom she is destined. 
| While the sad Psyche delivered herself up to the wildest 
terrors, Zephyr, by Cupid’s order, flew to the retreat of Sleep 
to implore his assistance. Sleep reposes in a dark and trane 
quil grotto, situated in the centre of the city of dreams ; the 
inhabitants of that city go out of ft by opposite doors; the one 
made of transparent horn, which is the gate of true dreams; 
the other of a brilliant ivory, and that is the portal of false vis- 
ions. These fantastic demons are empowered to take at will. 

. a thousand different figures, a thousand different habits, to go 
forth and accost strangers approaching their city. True 
dreams present to the eyes of the philosophers they favor 
every project of man as constructed of vapor; they shew 
them court-patrons bartering real honor for the tinsel of flat- 
tery; heroes looking like giants at a distance, but Lilliputians 
when near: in short, through the prism of these dreams, 
which reduces all things to their just value, the sage learns 
that true royalty is reduced to the empire which man exer- 
cises over himself in a wise obscurity ; true wealth often as- 
sociated with poverty, poverty with opulence, false brilliancy 
with splendor, pleasure only in expectation, torment in frui- 
tion, nothingness in grandeur. 

False dreams, which are much more numerous than the 
former, offer to single girls a long retinue of sighing lovers ; 
to married women they show the funeral procession of their 
husbands ; to widows, the preparations for their second nup- 
tials ; they place before the eyes of young pbysicians plague 
and pestilence, whole provinces filled with invalids imploring 
their aid, and holding in their trembling hands purses heavy 
with gold; tothe children of the Muses they seem to offer 
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academical chairs, cradles of laurel, and busts darkened by 
the smoke of incense and the dust of ages. Others of these 
light illusions realize to the eyes of calculators and natural 
philosophers, boats which traverse the course of the most 
rapid waters, self-moved and guided; balloons voyaging 
through the air, against the air itself; slippers with which 
one may dance on the sea with dry feet ; chariots self-impell- 
ed, that ascend to the moon; the philosophers’ stone ; the dis- 
covery of the longitude, with a million of et ceteras equally 
extravagant and deceiving. 

Ah! my Emilia, there remains one sleeping delusion more 
flattering than all I have described! It presents to her friend 
the image of his Emilia, smiling tenderly on him, and rousing 
a thousand rivals to jealousy. Alas! I neither dare trust it, 
nor ask you what is to be my destiny: yet may I not venture 
to inquire whether this delightful dream issues forth by the 
gate of horn or by that of ivory ?—~Adieu. 








LRYTHEA. 
AN IDYL. 


From the German of Solomon Gessner. 

Myrson. Come, Lycidas, let us go into the brook ; it will 
tefresh our feet. There, the willow, and the bending poplar, 
form an arch of the loveliest verdure. 

Lycidas. Myrson, most willingly. In this oppressive heat, 
where can we find so cool a retreat ? 

Myrson. Let us go to the rock, from which the stream 
pours headlong down. We shall there find the coolness as 
delicious, as if we bathed in the river by the light of the moon. 

Lycidas. Hark! I already hear the sound of the falling 
water. It should seem, as if all things breathing came to 
seek refreshment in these shades. What a buzzing! What 
a murmur! What a chattering of birds! What a various and 
delightful tumult animates these solitary rroves!— And that lit- 
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tle goldfinch—doth he meantoshew usthe way? Howhe leaps, 
with wanton joy, from stone to stone! Dost thou observe the 
brilliant ray that darts through a hole in the willow, whose 
trunk is encircled by the ivy ? Ha! mark the young goat that 
sleeps in yon hollowed trunk. What a snug retreat he has 
found ! 

Myrson. You see all things; and you do not perceive that 
we have reached our destined spot. 

Lycidas O Pan! what a delightful spot! 

Myrson. The falling stream, that appears like a silver ta- 
pestry, floating gently at the impulse of the wind, covers the 
entry of the cavern; and those bushes crown it with their 
clustering foliage. Come, let us go behind the cascade, and 
enter the grotto. 

Lycidas. The pleasing coolness makes me shudder. How 
the stream falls foaming at our feet ! Each drop of water, by 
reflecting the rays of the sun, appears a spark of fire. 

Myrson. Let us seat ourselves on this mossy rock. Our 
feet will rest upon the stones that'stand out of the water; 
and, while we are in this cavern, the cascade will spread be- 
fore us a transparent curtain. 
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Lycidas. No, never have I seen a more enchanting recess. 

Myrson. Yes, this grotto is delicious ; and it is sacred to 
Pan. The shepherds retire from it about the middle of the 
day. For they say, at noon, the god comes hither to repose. 
Dost thou know the wondertul history of this stream! If you 
choose, I wili sing it. 

Lycidas. We enjoy delicious repose, thus seated on the 


moss, and reclining against the rock. I shall rejoice to hear 
your song. 
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Myrson. How lovely wert thou, Erythea, daughter of Eri- 
dan, the fairest of Diana’s nymphs! Her beauty was in its 
opening bloom. When almost a child, her shape displayed 
the very form of elegance. On her charming visage, smiled 
the rising flower of innocence. An ingeruous bashfulness 
softened the splendor of her azure eyes; and her rising bo- 
som, rounded by the Graces, like the fairest rose-buds, prom- 
ised all its future charms. 
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Ps, During the ardours of a summer’s day, with her sister 
the nymphs, she chased the forest-deer. Fatigued and languish- 
ose : ing with heat, she ran to a fountain, to allay her thirst. There, 
hat she laved her beauteous countenance; and, from the hollow 
has 7 of her hand, with her sweet rosy lips, she sipped the water. 

Thus reclining over the fountain, Erythea deemed no danger 
hat : nigh. But Pan, concealed behind a neighboring bush, had 


fixed his eyes upon her. Sudden, the god felt all the furious 
flames of love. Unperceived, he had already stolen upon her; 


ta- when the rustling of the grass under his feet, betrayed his 
the j near approach. Seized with fear, she fled ; she eluded the 
eir 4 brawny arms of Pan; arms, which trembled strong with fierce 
and : desire. On her bosom, she already felt their burning heat, 

4 just pressing to embrace her: a rose-leaf would have filled 
Ow the space between. She leaped the stream, more light than 
by than is the hind. Fear gave velocity to her flight. He pur- 

: sued. She flew across the meadow, like a rapid wind that 
Jur ; scarce bends the tops of the rising grass. But, terror soon 
er; : suspends her flight. ‘To the border of a steep rock arrived, 
be- back she starts, all pale, and trembling ; she sees the dread 

q abyss below. O Diana! with accents of despair, she cries, 
ess. ; O Diana! the chaste virgin’s sure protectress, O save me! 
1 to Suffer not a brutal arm to press this bosom, devoted to thy 
the worship ! Come, chaste goddess! tomy aid; O come! But, 
SE. already had the god approached so near, that she felt his burn- 
you ing breath ; and his hands were stretched out to seize her. 

Diana, the foe of savage love, heard the plaintive accents of 
the hernymph. Pan, closing his arms to embrace the nymph, 
ear i perceived the waters escape from his hands, and flow across 

his bosom, panting with fierce desire. Erythea, in his arms, be- 
“ri- came a fountain. ‘Thus, inthe heat of spring, from the black 
its q rocks, descends the melting snow.—She sprang from the 
red ' arms of the god; she trickled down his knees, and mumured 
led through the grass ; she fell from the height of the rock, and 
~a quickly rolled her waters to the hollow of the vale. Thus 
o- 


was the chaste stream of Erythea formed. 
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THE LAKE OF ZURICH. 
From the German of Klopfistock. 


BEAUTIFUL is the attire, O Nature, mother of beings, in 
which thy creative hand hath cloathed our country; but 
much more beautiful still is the radiant expression of joy, 
which spreads itself over the countenance of him who forms a 
grand conception of thy works. 

Hasten, O Joy, hasten from the summit of the vine-covered 
hills which surround this sea of azure ; or rather, if already 
thou hast revisited the heavens, redescend to us with the 
blushing ray of the setting sun upon the wings of the evening 
Zephyr. 

Come and teach my strain to be serene and contented as 
thee, O gentle Joy; to be lively and animated as the trans+ 
ports of Florimecl—tender and delicate as the susceptible 
mind of Fanny. 

Already we have left Uto far behind us; Uto, which sees 
at its foot Zurich nourishing within its walls a race of free 
and industrious citizens. Already have we passed the little 
hills which are embellished with the riches of the vintage. 

Already the silver ridge of the Alps appears at a distance, 
and the ardent bosom of Florimel feels additional energy at 
the prospect. He yields to the impression, and addresses 
himself more eloquently to his beautiful companion. 

She sings (worthy herself to be the subject of her strain) 
she sings the Doris of Haller, and the Daphne of Hirzel. We 
reply to her with the songs of Hagedorn, and we feel in our 
own hearts the sentiment which inspired them. 

Now a laughing meadow receives us into its bosom, and 
the forest which crowns the isle extends its thick and shady 
arms around us. 

It is here, O celestial Joy! that thou descendest to us; 
here thou communicatest thyself to us without reserve, and 
fillest our hearts with thy delights. Yes, we feel thee, O Joy! 


beneficent divinity ! O amiable sister of humanity ! O gentle 
companion of innocence. 
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How balmy, O joyous spring, is the breath of thy vivifying 
and creative gale; when the flowers spring up at thy pres- 
ence, and lovers fee] thy secret influence in their hearts. 

Ah, it is to thee that sentiment owes its triumph; animated 
by thee, the tremulous bosom heaves a more impassioned 
sigh; inspired by thee, the mouth more eloquently expresses 
the language of love. 

The lofty and harmonious sounds of glory animate, exalt, 
and intoxicate the heart. The thought of that immortality 
which glory gives us is great and noble, and worthy of all the 
efforts of a courageous soul ; 

To live again, by the power of song, in the midst of our 
children, their sons and their daughters, to be often named, 
celebrated by them with enthusiastic transports, and inyocated 
from the bosom of the tomb ; 

To. be able to form their tender hearts; to fill them, O 
Love, O Virtue, with thy gentle inspirations. Yes this is 
also. a. sublime. consideration, and worthy of an exalted mind. 

But it is perhaps sweeter still, more lovely, more delight- 
ful, to feel in the embrace of those we regard, the pure trans- 
ports of friendship. Thus to enjoy life is not to be unworthy 
of immortality. 

Animated by this sensation, while sitting beneath the cool- 
ing shade .of these groves, my eyes fixed on the silver waves 
that gently roll before. me, my heart addresses this sacred 
prayer to heaven.—“‘ Were ye also with us in this spot, O ye, 
who, dispersed over far distant countries, still preserve for me 
your heart’s best affections—Ye whom my soul seeketh, and 
whom, in happier times, she may meet again upon the earth ! 
O here would we pitch the tents of friendship. Here would 
we dwell for ever. Yes, for ever. This peaceable forest 
should: be to us a Tempe, and this valley an Elysium.” 
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A SCHOLLER IN THE UNIVERSITY. 
From “ Picture Loguentes ; or Pictures drawn forth in 
Characters. By Wye Salitenstall.” 1631. 








He may be knwone by a harmless innocent looke ; his nose 
seems to be raw for want of fyres in winter, and yet sucha 
quicke scent, that he quickly smells out his chopt mutton 
commons a far of. In his freshmanship he’s full of humility, 
but afterwards ascends the steps of ambition by degrees. He 
studies so long words of art, that all his learning at last is but 
an art of words: his discourse is always grounded out of A- 
ristotle, in whose gurestPe he puts as much confidence as in his 
creede. In his letters he’s always ready to shake the whole 
frame of the sense to let in some great word ; affecting a non- 
sensicall eloquence before propriety of phrase. If he were 
compelled to salute a gentlewoman, he would tremble more 
than ever hee did in pronouncing his first declamation. He 
often frequents bookbinders’ shops, for his unconstant humor 
of tumbling over many bookes, is like a sicke man’s paiate, 
which desires to taste of every dish, but fixes on none. The 
university library is bis magazine of learning, where he’l be 
sure to be seen in his formalityes as soon as he is graduated, 
for the liberty thereof expresses him a batchelour. He earn- 
estly enquires after the weekly currantoes and swallows down 
any news with great confidence. His chiefest curtesy to 
strangers is to shew you his colledge buttery, and to sconce 
himselfe a halfpenny farthing for your entertainment. If you 
seem to admire the names of their small divisions, as half- 
penny, farthing, and the like, out of a self simplicity, he 
straight laughs at your ignorance, and if you can contend for 
priority in going forth, puts you down with a stale compli- 
ment. Egressus et peregrini. When he makes a journey 
*tis in the vacation, and then he canvasses a fortnight before 
among his friends for boots and spurs. His purse, like the 
sea, is govern’d by the moon, for he has his severall ebbs and 
tides, according as he reccives his several exhibitions from 
his friends. Lastly hee wears out a great deal of time there 
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to know what kind of animal he is ; contemns every man that 
is not is not a graduate if himself be one, and because he pro- 
fesses himself a scholler, goes commonly in black, and many 
times ’tis all he has to shew for’t. 





—— 





THE LOST TRAVELLER. 


From the Analectic Magazine. 

_ In passing through the western country a few years ago, I 
happened to stop at one of those little white villages that have 
sprung up as if by enchantment along the Genesee river. In 
those days it was the custom for people, whether strangers or 
not, to be put together in the same room without much cere- 
mony, and I was shown into one already occupied by a single 
person. Had we been plain country people we should soon 
have entered into conversation, about the weather, the harvest, 
or, at all events, we could have talked politics; but we both 
had the misfortune to be pretty well dressed, and each, there- 
fore, valued his breeding too much to make the first advances. 
However, we sometimes ventured to look at each other, 
though if our eyes happened to meet, a looker on would 
have been not a little amused at the trepidation with which 
they were dropped, as if we had been detected in taking a 
most unwarrantable liberty. Yet I gathered from these stolen 
glances that the stranger was a very tall, thin man, dressed in 
blue, and apparently about fifty. His face was as white as a 
sheet, and full of little seams, and his eyes, of very light blue, 
were placed so high in his forehead, that they reminded me 
of a pair of dormant windows in the roof a four story house. 
Still his height, the length of his physiogomy, and his exces- 
sive paleness, made him altogether a very striking personage. 

After carrying on this polite intercourse of fugitive glances 
for a quarter of an hour, or more, and properly substantiating 
our claims to good breeding, I ventured at last to remark the 
rapid progress of improvement in that part of the world, and 
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the singular aspect which every thing around me exhibited : 
—~every object of art appeared to be the production of yester- 
day, and even the face of nature exhibited a freshness which 
seemed to indicate the healthful vigor of youth. The stranger 
slowly assented to this observation, and I expected the conver- 
sation would come to an untimely end. After a pause, how- 
ever, he went on to say that to him, who remembered the 
country a perfect wilderness, about twenty years ago, and whe 
had been once very near perishing in the snow in erossing it, 
the change which it exhibited seemed more like magic than 
the natural consequence of industry and enterprise. An open- 
ing being thus happily achieved, we conversed comfortably 
for the rest of the evening till supper. After this most social 
meal I drew from the stranger the particulars of his adven- 
ture in the snow, which he gave as follows, in a careless, dry 


sort of way, without seeming to think himself the hero of a 
story. 


«“ About seventeen years ago I was returning from New- 
York to Canada, where I then lived, by the way of Lake On- 
tario; but on reaching the lake I found that all the vessels 


were laid up for the season. My only alternative was either 
to return, or take the route through what was then called To- 
newanta swamp. This was a forest of one hundred miles, 
with only a single habitation—a hut about twenty miles from 
the Genesce river. There was then a sort of Indian road 
through the swamp, which, in summer, a man might explore 
on horseback, but which, when covered with snow, none but 
an Indian, or a backwoodsman, could find out. My compan- 
ion (for I had a friend with me) and I, pursuing this route, 
arrived in the evening at a small village on the bank of the 
Genesee river, a little beyond which the Tonewanta com- 
menced. Here we made our arrangements. We hireda 
horse to carry our saddle bags, and which we were to take 
turns to ride. But the horse requiring to be shod, which 


. would take some time, I was to go on early in the morning 


on. foot, about fifteen miles, to the hut which I mentioned, 


and.there wait for my friend, who was to bring the horse an¢ 
our baggage. 
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ted: « Accordingly, early in the morning I sat out in company 
ster- with a little, stout Dutchman, son to the owner of the habita- 
hich tion in the forest. It was a bitter cold day, the 15th of De- 
nger | cember, and the snow lay on the ground about six inches deep; 
ver- | yet we went on briskly for some time, guided by the marks of 
how- the trees, till we had walked about fifteen miles, when, some 
1 the how or other, we deviated into an Indian track, which we fol- 
whe lowed for a considerable distance. But every now and thena 
1 it, q track diverged from the principal path in different directions, 
than | until at last only a single solitary footstep remained. It was 
pen- then we discovered that we had lost our way, and attempted 
‘ably : to find it again, by striking across in what we supposed to be 
ocial : the direct line, instead of returning by the path we came. 
ven- F Here we made another blunder, and took a southerly, when, 
, dry : as it afterwards appeared, we ought to have taken a northerly, 
of a ' direction. In this perplexity we wandered about in the depths 
7 of the forest, without compass, food, land-mark, and almost 
lew- without hope, until near sunset. Sometimes we fancied we 
On- heard the barking of a friendly dog—sometimes the long 
sels q echoes of the fowler’s gun, and once we thought we had hit 
ther 7 upon a path that would lead us either tothe village, or the 
To- hut in the forest ; but the barking was that of the wolf, and 
iles, , : the path turned out to be a track of our own, to which, in our 
rom wanderings, we had returned again. 
road “ It was now almost sunset, and high time to set about pre- 
lore ' paring to weather out the night that was before us. On look- 
but | ing about for this purpose we came toa spot where a large 
pan- : hemlock had been blown up by the roots, to which a quantity 
ute, of earth adhered. This we found would prove no bad pro- 
the tection in that quarter. The snow had drifted against the 
om- : windward side of the trunk of the hemlock, and, as is usual, 
eda : left a vacant space to the leeward. Here we formed a bed of 
take j the branches of the tree piled one on the other. By the time 
hich ] we had finished our work it was growing dark, and so in- 
ning q tensely cold that I was certain if we went to sleep without 
ned, I first lighting a fire, we should never wake again. But how 


‘© procure a fire was the next question, for neither of us pos- 
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sessed the usual implements. I had, however, a large jack 
knife and a flint, but no tinder; our box being left in the sad- 
die bags. We had almost made up our minds to hie down 
and dic, when a thought struck me, and revived my hopes a 
little. The night before, I had accidently wet my handker- 
chief, which I had hung up in the chimney corner. As it 
gradually became dry a part of it caught fire, and to extin- 
guish it I had rolled it up very tight, and put it into my pock- 
et, where it remained untouched. To this 1 looked as a last 
resource, and carefully opening it, found that the edges which 
had been burnt retained a small pertion of tinder, but so small 
as to make it very doubtful whether it would answer my pur- 
pose. It was neck or nothing, however, and so I determined 
to try. In order to be prepared in the event of getting fire, 
we first cleared a place, and then gathered a large quantity 
of dry leaves, from under the snow. On these we laid dry 
sticks and brush till the pile was as high as my head. Then 
came on the trial for life or death. Carefully rolling up the 
handkerchief so that all the burnt edges were brought to- 
gether I essayed to communicate fire to the mass. This 
was the most arduous, the most anxious moment I ever 
knew. Every spark that was struck out in vain seemed 
to be the last spark of life, and as they died away my heart 
died away with them. The little Dutchman watched my 
fruitless attempts with breathless anxiety, for more than half 
an hour. Three times the tinder took, and as often went out 
again, either from dampness, or my eagerness to blow it into 
aflame. Every time it expired, the darkness of death seemed 
to come over us, and I was often tempted to resign myself to 
my fate without further struggle. But where there is only 
one chance for life, a man will not easily give up that. I tried 
again and again, till at last the handkerchief was ina blaze, 
and in the next moment our pile was lighted. Those who 
have felt the most horrible of all anticipations, that of freezing 
to death, can enter into my feelings when I saw the forest 
redden all around us, and looked forward to the pleasing cer- 
tainty of yet living to tell the story of our escape to my wife 
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and children, at my own fireside. With much labor we gath- 
ered a quantity of wood sufficient to last through the night. I 
was aware, however, that if we both fell asleep in our fatigued 
and perspiring state, our fire would go out, and we should be 
frozen before morning, and accordingly told my little Dutch- 
man that we would take turns, and sleep an hour at a time al- 
ternately—that I would take the first nap, during which, as he 
valued his life, he was to watch the fire, and see that it did not 
get too low. He gave me his promise, and in three minutes 
I was fast asleep. How long I slept I know not, but when I 
revived to sensation, I was entirely without the use of my 
limbs. The little Dutchman was stiff, asleep at my side— 
the fire was just out, and I could not raise myself, or move 
hand or foot. A dreadful apprehension came across me, and 
the sudden impulse which it gave the pulsation of my heart, I 
believe, saved my life. By degrees I could move my hands, 
then my feet, and at last managed to crawl to the fire, which 
I raked together, and replenished. I then set about reviving 
my companion. The poor little fellow was more than half 
way to the other world, and had I slept half an hour longer 
neither of us would have ever opened our eyes again. With 
a great deal of difficulty I brought his blood to circulate 
briskly, and just then the sun rose. That benevolent friend 
to the lost traveller now offered himself as our guide, and 
enabled us to shape our course to the Genesee river, whose 
bank we struck within half a mile of the village we had left 
twenty-eight hours before. The people had given us up for 
lost. My friend had gone on to the hut in the forest, but find- 
ing we had not been there, he returned and alarmed the vil- 
lage. The villagers, as is the custom, went out in different 
directions, hallooing, blowing horns, and firing guns, but no- 
body believed we had survived the bitterness of the night, 
which was one of the coldest they had ever known, and our 


return was hailed as little less than a resurrection from the 
dead.” 
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MONTHLY LAY PREACHER...No. IL 


*‘ Whoso keepeth the Commandment shall feel no evil thing.” 


A CORRECT estimation of human nature, though seldom 
attained, is of the greatest importance in the pursuit of hu- 
man happiness, which every one admits to be the object of his 
exertions. Happiness, “ our being’s end and aim,” is the desir- 
ed good the rich and poor, the wise and foolish, the proud and 
humble, the ambitious and contented, the pious and wicked, 
have in view, as the reward of their several efforts. But, alas, 
how many lose their labors, by false conceptions, miscalcula- 
tion, and erroneous views: How few consider their nature, the 
materials of which they are composed, the purpose for which 
they were born, the reasons why they were not made like the 
beasts which perish; how few refiect that within them is a 
spark which can never be quenched, a consciousness of iden- 
tity which amid all the changes of life and death can never be 
extinguished, an etherial spirit which the most determined 
suicide can no more destroy than he can blot out the sun in 
the effulgence of noon-day. Whether men believe in the 
doctrine of immortality or not, it is as certain as the existence 
of the world, that it is not within the power of the combined 
strength of the whole human race to annihilate the soul of the 
meanest beggar, the least enlightened idiot or the most help- 
less infant. God created man ; as the creator made him, so 
he is, and must be. No human exertions can alter the law of 
human nature. The purposes of God should then be eonsid- 
ered, and every one should inquire what is the nature of man, 
and for what purpose does he live? If this question be seri- 
ously asked, there will be no difficulty inthe answer. The 
light of nature and the resplendence of revelation illuminate 
the subject, and make it clear, distinct and indisputable. The 
books of wise men, philosophers and divines, every where to 
be found, afford accurate and satisfactory descriptions of hu- 
man nature and its capacities, of life, its objects, duties, purs 
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poses and proper use. Knowledge is not wanted, but prae- 

tical consideration. Men resist their convictions and struggle 

against their belief. They build their systems of conduct on 

the unstable foundation of worldly pleasures, and reject the 
materials which should be and are the corner stones and chief 
support of all sublunary happiness. If a rich man or an am- 
bitious one considered that he was born, not to accumulate 
wealth, nor to acquire power, but to do justice, to love mercy, 
to walk humbly, to worship his Creator and Redeemer, and 
by a continuance in well doing to seek for glory, honor and 
immortality, when this unsatisfactory !ife is over, how different 
would be his arrangements, how altered his pursuits, how 
poor would seem the riches and pleasures of the world ! The 
trifles, toys and vain pursuits now prevalent would be merged 
and lost in the contemplation of those blissful pleasures which 
the grave opens to view. The life beyond the grave would be 
the only object of much desire. The ten minutes of this life 
would become as nothing to the endless ages of the next, and 
the vexations here experienced would lose their power of 
troubling us, when our minds, overlooking these momenta- 
ry concerns, gazed steadfastly on the delights of heaven. 
“ Whoso kept the commandment would certainly feel no evil 
thing.” 


a 
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THE MORAL CENSOR....No. XXIII. 
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SKETCHES OF EAST INDIAN LIFE, CONTINUED. 


** And as example forms the mind, 
We are to good or ill inclin’d.” 


Tue father of Emily was one of those strange beings, known 
in India by the denomination of an “ old stager’’—an odd mor- 
tal peculiar to that country, whose resemblance is not to be 
found, I fear, in heaven above, and I am certain, dwells in 
no other portion of earth beneath. His paternal origin wa 
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doubtful. He was taken one rainy morning from the turn-a- 
bout of the hospital for infants disclaimed by unfortunate par- 
ents, and the quality of his swaddling clothes was the only 
guide by which the rank of his mother could be traced. Coarse 
and dirty was the certificate of his birth place, for, although 
no letters were to be descried on this important document, it 
was most thoroughly drenched and stained with the ink of 
Wapping. After receiving the proper education for his in- 
tended profession, our hero was apprenticed to the captain of 
a vessel in the Lisbon trade. From this employment, at the 
age of nineteen, he was liberated by the death of his master, 
and, being a stout, active seaman, he found no difficulty in get- 
ting a birth as boatswain’s mate on board of an East Indiaman. 
He arrived in Bengai about the year 1762, and being taken 
sick at the time when his ship was despatched on her return, 
remained behind. It is unnecessary to detail all the events of 
his life, since the period to which I have brought him. He 
acted, lived, and grew grey, as hundreds besides him have 
done. A view of his family economy is all that Iam concern- 
€| in, and this is too common to be very interesting. _ 
Rough as the billows on which he had for so many years 
been tossed, and headstrong as the winds by which he had so 
jong been buffetted, he was well fitted to rule an Indian family 
with a rod of iron. Unused to the command of servants, and 
conscious of the meanness of his descent, he thought that se- 
verity was the only proof he could give of former mastership, 
and austerity of demeanor, the best evidence of respectability 
of pedigree. A scanty income obliged him to palm affected 
stoicism for real parsimony, and his railing at those who fared 
sumptuously, passed current for the warm expressions of hon- 
est indignation against pomp and luxury. By degrees, his 
means of living more comfortably increased. His savings 
were smal], but they were constant; and the molc-hill, by 
gradual accumulations, became something like a mountain. 
Like other men, among his gettings he got children. Emily 
was the fair produce of one of his left-handed marriages. She 
had four brothers—but I have nothing to do with them. An 
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only daughter, Emily possessed all the natural affection of 
het father’s heart, and she received the most convincing 
proofs of it, in being suffered to craw] about with a key to her 
waist,* until she arrived at the age of eleven. The conversa- 
tions and amusements of her parents, servants, &c. during a 
few succeeding years were vastly edifying to her, and among 
other valuable acquisitions at this period of her life, was a total 
indifference to sexual distinctions, and the complete triumph 
of cunning and sensuality, over the native ingenuousness and 
delicacy of the female mind. 

The death of her mother, and the ill treatment which she 
received from her father’s other wives, at length induced the 
old gentleman to think of transferring her from his paternal 
care, to that of some person better qualified to rear a young 
female to womanhood. 

Emily, at fifteen years old, was a model of beauty. Under 
the superintendence of Mrs. Bellamy, she made such rapid 
improvement in manners, letters and accomplishments, that 
all who witnessed the surprising change, could scarcely be- 
lieve the evidence of their senses. Freed from the influence 
of bad example, and instructed in the morals and duties of our 
divine religion, she seemed to have forgotten the indecencies 
of her nursery, ang the scenes of libidinous indulgence which 
had been daily before her eyes. Alas! how often do we feel 
confident of a cure, while the latent poison sleeps in the veins, 
‘0 rage again with double vigor. 

A friend and brother conjee capt of her father, repenting 


* The children of natives, and of the lower class of Europeans by 
native mothers, are frequentiy suffered to go naked until after the 
years in which such indulgence might be deemed pardonadle in a warm 
country. It is a common thing to see a little herd of boys and girls 
crawling in the dirt, more like a litter of pigs, than the children of 
human beings. The superstitious parents fasten an amulet by a string 
round the waists of their offspring ; sometimes a small key is substi- 
tuted in lieu of the mystical charm. ; 


¢ Conjee cap—a white cotton cap stiffened with conjee, 1. e. starch; 


formerly worn by elderly persons in India. The term is applied w 
YOL. LY. 32 
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himself of his manifold sins and iniquities, resolved to atone 
for them all, and determined to get married. The lovely 
Emily was claimed as his bride, and her parent’s will was not 


to be disputed. The reluctant hand of the charming girl was 


given to the dotard, and she was undone ! 


*‘ Beauty provoketh thieves sooner than gold.” Shakspeare. 


The remainder of Emily’s history may be written by any 

one, who considers for a moment the natural consequences of 
a forced marriage—of youth and beauty sacrificed to sordid 
interest and impotent old age. The melancholy recital of 
events that trod “ each other’s heels” from the day of her 
nuptials, until the final consummation of her misery and 
shame, would warm the coldest heart with a glow of sympas 
thy, and afford a series of distressing proofs of the indispensa- 
ble obligation which is imposed on parents to form the ten- 
der mind to virtuous habits by the eariy inculcation of moral 
precepts enforced by the energies of good and laudable ex- 
amples. She is now wasting away the bricf remnant of her 
days in obscurity. Her remorse and contrition cannot restore 
tranquillity to her mind, or bloom to her cheek—but they are 
written down in the pages of that book where her errors are 
recorded ; and this assurance is the only consolation that now 
remains to her sad and disconsolate heart. Peace be with 
thee, unfortunate Emily! surely He who “ tempers the wind 
to the shorn lamb,” will not visit thee with afflictions beyond 
thy feeble nature to bear. He will smooth thy passage to the 
grave, will cheer with sweetest hopes the gloom of death, and 
lay thee gently down in that silent abode, where the wicked 
cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest. 

In my pilgrimage through life, I have had so many oppor- 
tunities of observing the danger to which beauty exposes fe- 
male honor and happiness, that I cannot view a handsome and 
delicate woman without feeling warmly interested in her wel- 
fare. Although the blood of youth no longer swells my heart 


such “ old stagers” as retain the old custom, although wigs have beer 
long out of vogue 
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and rushes through my veins ; although the breath of time 
has bleached my head, and withered my brow, I cease not to 
bend with admiration at the shrine of Venus, I refuse not my 
homage to the imperial majesty of Love. 

Many are the thieves whom Beauty provoketh. She is too 
facinating to be resisted ; her allurements are magical ; they 
bind the strongest reason ina spell. Beauty plays with the 
understanding as Delilah played with Sampson. The tongue 
of age runs truant and wags wantonly in her praise. All men 
eovet her. But she too often finds her ruin the consequence 
of her conquest. She becomes the victim of her own power. 
Every thing valuable is stolen from her—nothing remains but 
poverty, deformity, contempt and spleen ! 

It is an old observation, that when women once become vile, 
there are no limits to their wickedness. As they rank with 
angels in their purity, so they equal devils in mischievousness. 
Having in the preceding paragraph mentioned Sampson, his 
story recurs so forcibly to recollection, that I cannot pass over 
a case most obviously in point. “ ¢* Then Sampson went to 
Gaza, and there he saw a harlot.’ Strong as he was, this 
journey debilitated him. It was not the length of the way 
from Timnath ; it was not the ruggedness of the road, nor 
the irksomeness of a hard trotting mule; it was not a stroke 
of the sun, nor a bleak air that shook the nerves and prostrat- 
ed the life of Sampson, for not one of these circumstances is 
even glanced at by the historian; no, he saw in one of the 
stews of Gaza, a venal beauty, and was undone. His wit 


evaporated ; his wisdom turned babbler; he lost his vigie« 
lance, his eyes, and his life,”’* 


“The concluding passages, respecting Sampson, were borrowed 
from the Lay Preacher of my lamented friend, that brilliant genius 
and accomplished scholar, Josep Denxnir. 
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THE FREEBOOTER. 














“‘ The good humor is to steal at a minute’s rest—Convey the wise 
_ it call; steal! a fico for the phrase.” Shakspeare 


Reason in Madness. 

A voor man in Bedlam was ill-used by an apprentice, be- 
cause he would not tell him why he was confined there. The 
unhappy creature at last said, “ Because God has deprived 
me of a blessing which you never enjoyed.” 
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Puns. 

I took shelter with my friend under a dime tree. The thun- 
der rolled incessantly, and the vivid lightning illuininated all 
the horizon. “ This is very sudlime,” said I. Literally 
so,” said he, “ for we are standing under a lime tree.” 





Who would refuse to acknowledge ingenuity in the youth, 
who excused a vulgar illiterate lad, for defacing a mile stone, 
by saying, ‘ He had proved great proficiency in arithmetic, 
who could so easily reduce figures by vulgar fractions ?” 
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Difficulty of pleasing all. 

Those who have most to give, are most likely to complain 
of man’s ingratitude. For this reason, a king observed, “ that 
his power of dispensing favors, was the most painful task of 
royalty ; since he never gave a place away but he made nine- 
ty-nine discontented, and one ungrateful subject.” Nearly to 
the same purpose was Lord B—’s answer, on being asked 
why he discontinued annual balls ?—He said, “ His rooms 
were not large enough to contain more than two hundred per- 
sons, and he feared making all above that number, who were 
his friends, his enemies; for he had observed that those la- 
dies, who were invited, forgot it, before the next year; but 
those who were not invited, never forgot it during their lives.” 
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Catharine I. 

After a vain attempt to reconcile the inconsistency of char- 
acter in this great empress, the author of her “ Secret Me- 
moirs” concludes with the following apostrophe. “O Catha- 
rine ! dazzled by thy greatness of which I had a near view; 
charmed with thy beneficence, which rendered so many indi- 
viduals happy; seduced by the thousand amiable-qualities 
that have been admired in thee, I would fain have erected a 
monument to thy glory; buttorrents of blood flow.in upop 
me, and inundate my design: the chains of thirty millions of 
slaves ring in my ears, and deafen me; the crimes which 
have reigned in thy name, call forth my indignation. I throw 
away my pen, and exclaim—Let there be henceforth no glory 
without virtue! Let injustice and depravity be transmitted 
with no other laurels to posterity than the snakes of Nemesis.” 

Despfrotism. 

Despotism is an idol, the arm of which is iron, but the feet 
of clay ; its body is of gigantic size, but itis hollow; its head 
is hidden in a thick cloud, which slaves take for heaven: there 
are none but fools, however, who continue to worship it, none 
but cowards who pretend to pay it adoration. 

Curious Imprecation. 

Father Morinus, as Simon tells us, had made a collection 
of all the rude and scurrilous language to be found in ancient 
and classical authors—to serve him upon occasion. There is 
a ludicrous curse in Plautus. Tu ut oculus emungaris.ex 
capite per nasum tuos! I wish you may blow your eyes out 
at your nose. 

Piron. 

M. Piron, who was a debauched, as weil as a literary char- 
acter, wished to become an academician. The society, after 
considering whether he was a fit man, refused to admit him 
into their school. Mortified at their denial, he wrote this 
epitaph to be engraved on his tomb-stone. 
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C’y git Piron, qui ne fut rien. 
Pas meme Academicien. 
Here lies Piron, who was nothing, not even an academician. 





Solitary Reflection. 

Solitary reflection, although, when it actuates a compre- 
hensive mind and a clear conscience, it may be the greatest 
bliss a rational being is susceptible of, is too weighty for the 
weakness of our nature long to sustain, and is sometimes in- 
compatible with the interests and affections of society. The 
soul is blunted by continual attention : by being long on the 
wing it grows weary, and falls from the height it had attained 
into a state of the deepest torpor: by gazing too steadfastly 
en the sky, it soon becomes biind ; unfit for the contempla- 
tion either of heaven or earth. He who devotes himself en- 
tirely to business, or he whom studies confine continually to 
his closet, is the drudge rather than the companion of man- 
kind ; and although he may sometimes deserve our thanks, 
never merits from us much polite attention. 

SONNET. 

Beauteous ReFLEecTion, from the Muses’ spring, 
Mix with our wine, the sweet inspiring stream, 
Which feeds the growth of wild poetic dream : 

And roses from Parnassian bowers bring, 








Such as Anacreon’s temples might beseem ; 
Or such as Horace’ self might worthy deem 
To wreathe round Lydia’s head their od’rous ring, 
While smiling Genius shook his wine-dank wing, 
And Mirth and Wisdom sang till morn’s returning beam 
Without thy aid, what’s the convivial hour, 
But the mad rage of Corybantian priests ? 
By thee unaw’d Circe resumes her power, 
And men transforni’d sink grov’ling into beasts : 
With thee, Minerva visits Bacchus’ bower, 
And Temp’rance pours the wine, and cheerful Reason 
feasts. 
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Knowledge of ourselves. 

It is by collecting our thoughts alone, that we attain any 
knowledge of our mind: that hidden principle of action, in 
which the motives of what we do are sometimes lost from our 
own observation, and our intentions cannot be re-traced by all 
the labours of recollection: so easy is it to lose sight of our- 
selves. 

Human Life. 

When we comtempiate human life, it appears to be a 
realm under the dominion of Sorrow, into which Pleasure 
makes short inroads and incursions, but is soon forced to re- 
treat. If, indeed, a man keep a constant guard upon himself, 
and effect, by dint of fortitude and resolute integrity, that 
most difficult of all conquests, the subjection of his own pas- 
sions, Sorrow will resign her sceptre, and he may admit 
Pleasure whenever he pleases. But how often will the pain- 
ful tyrant demand re-admission, approaching in the most at- 
tractive disguises ! and, unless Reason, being appointed his 
porter, with scrupulous investigation examine every visitor, 
how ready will his party-coloured train of passions be to ad- 
mit her !—and, alas, how often will Pleasure be repulsed, 
unless his porter be acquainted with all her forms ; since she 
often assumes the rugged features of labour and attention, 
the solitary mien of contemplation and study, or the plain, un- 
attractive garb of charity and private benevolence ! 

Standard of Rectitude. 

A man should early fix a standard of rectitude in his own 
mind, should frequently, in private, measure his actions 
thereby, should note his deviations therefrom, and at the same 
time, by his observations on other people, should endeavor te 
improve this ideal standard, of which, however, he should ad- 

mit no alteration, without the most serious conviction. Such 
a man will act with confidence—his conduct will be marked 
with fortitude, while he will obviate the errors of obstinacy. 
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Education. 

It two frequently happens that the principles implanted by 
education are destroyed as soon as we enter society, like seeds 
sown in a hot-house, of which the tender plants often wither, 
the moment they are exposed to the open air. 


The mind, when restrained in its favourite pursuit, always 


becomes indolent for a time : it is the stagnant state of a riv- 
er before the ebb sets in. 


While wrapt in twilight veils, the early hours 
Glide on stull pinions from their azure bowers, 
Swect Muse breathe gentiy on my dormant mind ; 
Softly the cords of lassitude unbind ; 
In Thomson’s verse, or Shenstone’s softer lay, 
Entreat my soul to meet the kindling day ; 
Teach all my mind with Nature’s charms to glow ; 
And when wild Fancy’s swift meanders flow, 
Lead its loose streamlets o’er thy silver lyre, 
Soft undulating ’yainst each sounding wire. 

The Pofie and Venetian Ambassador. 

When Pope Alexander the sixth, asked Jerom Donatus, 
ambassador from Venice, * of whum the Venetians held the 
vights and customs of the sea ?” he answered him promptly, 
“let your holiness shew me the charter of St. Peter’s patri- 
mony, and you will find on the dack of it the grant made to 
ine Venetians of the Adriatic Sea.” 

Antigonus and a Philosopher. 

King Antigonus came to visit Antagorus, a learned man, 
wtiom he found in his tent, busied in the cooking of congers 
-eels.} Do you think,” said Antigonus, “that Homer, 
when he wrote the glorious actions of Agamemnon, was 
boiling congers ?”?—“ And do you think,” sarcastically re- 
plied the scholar, “ that Agamemnon, when he did those ace 
tions, concerned himse!f whether any man in his camp boiled 
rongers or not ?”? 
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SELECT SENTENCES. 

To attain wealth, is to open new inlets of temptation, and 
multiply the sources of disappointment. Why should the 
flower of life be prostituted to acquire that, which a thousand 
accidents conspire to prevent us from obtaining, and, when 
obtianed, a thousand more to deprive us of ? 


Fear is as necessary to happiness, as hope. The latter in- 
spires us with courage, and the former tempers it with cau- 
tion. 


Lindo’s religion consists in words,—Ardo’s in actions. 
The former pays more deference to what people think, than 
what they do, and esteems christianity as a thing of more con- 
sequence to be delieved than practised. 

The latter looks upon all men in the pure sunshine of 
good nature. His exercise consists in seeking and relieving 
the unfortunate, and his reward is health for his industry, and 
content for his benevolence. 


Zealo proclaims himself the patriot of his circle. He spends 
his evenings in public company, where he declaims against 
the tyranny of governments, and the cruelty of war. To 
maintain his opinions, he will differ with strangers, and insult 
his friends ; and, after having rendered himself obnoxious to 
his companions, will return home, replete with the venom of 
ill humour, and vent his spleen on a wife, and dependant 
family ! 

I have a friend, who is an ingenious man, a good christian, 
and a private soldier. I attended him one evening to chapel. 
The preacher was no Cicero, and I asked him what he thought 
of his sentences. He replied, “in listening to the truths of 
religion, I never feel inclined to Aalz with criticism.” 


When a man rectifies my judgement by a smart reply, the 
wound given by his wit is healed by the information it conveys. 
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SELECTED POETRY. 
LEGEND OF THE CRUCIFIXE; OR THE GRAYE 
PALMERE. 


Being a trewe relation how that moste barbarous and bloodie 
tragedie was broughte to lyghte by super-human agencie, 
wich was commytied yn the defith of mysteryous secrecye by 
the Monc Jon, of Acaster Malbis, on the bodie of a proffessed 
syster hyght Hylda, yn the fpennance vaulte of Nunne Apf- 
fileton Convente,* in the yere of oure redemtione from sinne 
and sathan MCLXxx1I. Done into rythme at the instygation» 

and by the partycular desyre of that most holie Ladie, and 

reverede Abbesse, the Ladye Eleonore, of Nunne Appileton, 
by theMonc Jerenymo, of Saynte Marye’s Abbeye, Yorke, 
yclefied the rhymeing Monc. 


Stow rolle the darke cloudes through the welkyn’s ex- 
panse, 


The levin flashe darts with a pale quiv’ringe glance ; 

The voice of the tempeste is heard from afarre, 

The Wharfe thunders loude through the gymes ¢ in his 
scaure 3} 


Tis a nygite of deep portente, of horrour and dreade, 
And eftsones, will the judgement of Heav’n be display’de. 


* Nun Appleton, the modern residence of Sir William Milner, Bart. 
was anciently a Convent, inhabited by nuns of the Cistertian order. 
It is delightfully situated on the banks of the picturesque Wharie, 
distant cight miles from the city of York. At the distance of about 
two miles is Acaster Malbis, where wos ‘ormerly a monastery of monks. 
Tradition reports that there still exists a vaulted passage which ex- 
tends under ground from Nun Appicton to Acaster; in which the 
monks and nuns, those modern Eleusinian priests and priestesses, per- 
formed such mysterious rites as the day blushes to look upon. From 
hence hath originated the idea of the Greye Palmere 

+ Gyme, a breach in the bank ofa river 


. Scaur, the name of a steep bank 
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Who is hee that stands knockinge so loude and so late 
Deeplic drench’d by the raine at Nunne Appleton’s gate ; 
But see by that flashe where the portals expande, 

And theire stands a Palmere from Palestyne’s land. 
Come in holie Palmere thy comynge is knowne, 

‘hou maist shelter thee here till the storm is o’erblowne. 


QO darke was the scowle of that Palmere’s sunk eie, 
Despayre and revenge in his glance lurking lye ; 

His height was gygantick, wylde and ghastlie his air, 
Yclad in graye weedes, such as penitents weere ; 

From the gaze of the portresse does shudd’ring recoile, 
With wich as he speakes she surveys him the while. 


“ O thanks, gentle portresse, O thanks for thy care, 

«¢ Loude roare the deep thunders, the fierce lightnings glare, 

“ The rayne patters faste, the hoarse blaste biusters highe, 

“ As it hollowlie sweepes through the grym murkie skie ; 

“ The Ouse and the Wharfe have o’erflowed thyre steep 
banks, 

“ Accept for thy care, gentel portress mie thanks. 


‘“¢ Colde, wearie, and fainte, had mie pleadings been vaine, 
“ I'd liv’d not till morne to have urg’d them againe ; 

“ To Caywode’s graye toweres thys nyght had I gone, 

“ But to crosse the deepe Wharfe a forde I found none. 

“ From thence I was bound to fair Selby’s Abbaye, 

“ To requeste for a sinner the brethrene would praye. 


“ To holie Saynte Thomas’s tombe I must wende, 

«“ And theyre shall mie wearisome pylgrymage ende. 
“ Tis in vain that I’ve vysyted everie shryne, 

“ From the sacred sepulchre in farre Palestyne, 

“ To the humblest saynte wiche our calendars owne, 
* But all is too smalle for mie guilte to atone. 


“In Scotland I’ve dranke of eche founte and wel, 
“On whose wonders Tradytyon delyteth to dwel ; 
“ Y’ve exhausted eche pennance the churche dothe enforce. 
“ To purge the foul soule from its cryms and its drosse ; 
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“ But in vayne have I founde everie pennance and prayer, 
“To erase from mie hearte thee deepe rootes of despayre. 


“ Full farre have I travell’d by lande and by see, 

“1 went wyth bolde Richarde to the holie countrye, 

“ When hee foughte wyth the Soldane, the proude Soladyn, 
‘*¢ And Acre’s strong towers from the Paynrims did winne ; 

“¢ But whether in flood, in breache, or in fyght, 

“‘ Theyre terrours were naughte to the storme of to-nyghte. 


pa a 


“ Methoughte as I pass’d through yon darke sombre woode, 

“ Tho’ implorying his mercie who dyed on the roode ; 

“ Methoughte whylst the thundre roll’d over mie heade, 

‘That those peales myght awaken the long buried deade ; 

“ And the lyghtnyng’s broad flashe wiche bursts swyfte from 
eche cloude, 

**Seem’d to swathe the whole world in a bryghte fyerye 
shroude. 
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«¢ And ever anon cross mie pathwaye there came, 

‘“ The fyerce prowlyng hee wolfe whose eye balls shot flame, 
“ Wyth jaws droppyng gore hee glar’d on mee and past, 

“ Whylst his howling was borne farre and wyde on the blast ; 
«“ The hoarse gloomie raven croak’d dreadfullie neere, 

‘¢ And the omynous night-birde screech’d loude in mie eare 


‘* Now sobs myx’d wyth screams seem’d to shake the dyn 
ayre, 

‘¢ Lyke a soule that is loste when it raves in despayre ; 

‘“ Then close to mie care broke a deepe dying grone, 

“ Whych thrill’d to mie hearte thro’ eche nerve and eche 
bone ; 

«“ Whylst curses and laughter peal’d wyld from the sky, 

“ As hel had broke loose and helde festyval hyghe. 


«“ A voyce more than mortal thus awfullie cry’d, 

¢ O welcome Gray Palmere art thou to thy bryde ; 

‘For long have I waytede thy cominge to see, 

‘The colde brydal bed is prepared for thee ; 

‘ Tho’ deepe, chille, and dark is the couche I have chose, 
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‘And the worme may crawle neere “twill not marr thy re- 
pose.” 


« Blessed Marie defend us !” the portresse cryes, 

Whylst terroure and anguishe gleam’d wylde in her eies, 
Her beedes fast she tolde and her bosom she croste, 

“ O Christe be oure sheelde from this soule thrylling ghoste ; 
“ Forsoothe yee have heerde on this terryble nyghte, 

“ The ravynge and wyles of Nunne Appleton spryghte. 


“ For seven long yeeres has her spyrite unbleste 

“ Howl’d and shreyk’d round oure convente imploryng for 
reste ; 

“ Our good ladye Abbesse with true pyous care 

“ Hath employ’d eche exorciste, sacred relique, and prayere, 

“ Requiems, and masses, are sung and are sayd, 

“ But all cannot laye or give rest to the deade. 


“ The peasants arounde have deserted theyre homes, 

“¢ None daryng to come where thys dreade spectre roames 

“ They have seene her at eve in that adjacent woode, 

“ Wyth a wounde on her bosome, whence flows the lyfe’s 
bloode ; 

“« A Cystertian habit, a sacrede blacke vayle, 

«¢ Envelopes her heade and flotes wylde on the gale. 


« Seven yeeres are elaps’d synce from hence disappeared 
“ The lost sister Hyl!da belov’d and revered ; 

«“ Seven yeeres are sped by when thys ev’ninge is gone, 
“ Since from Acaster Malbis was miste fryer Jon : 

“ From that tyme to thys momente, O strange to relate, 
“ Wrapt in mystery, deepe mystery, alike is theyre fate. 


“ Some have thoughte when theyre terrours have kept with- 
in bounde, 

“ Whylst the spectre was howling and shreyking around, 

“ They’ve weened they heerde in the wayles of the ghoste, 

“ The voice and the tones of the nunne that was lost.” 

The Palmere drew close o’er hys face the graye cowle, 

To conceale from eche eie the dismaye of bys soule. 
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« Thys nyght,” shee continewed, “ with pennance austere, 
«“ Saynt Marke’s blessede vygiis wee celebrate heere ; 

«“ The moncs from Acaster and Marie’s Abbaye 

«© Are come to assiste us to chaunte and to praye ; 

“ Th’ Archbishope from Caywede with missale and bel, 

«“ Wyl syng highe highe masse in oure sacrede chappelle. 


‘«¢ Of late did the ghoste to our Abbesse appeare, 

‘ In tones deepe and awetul] these wordes met her eare :-— 

‘ On Saynte Marc’s bicssede eve shall mie spyrit finde reste, 
‘ If you will attend to mie erneste requeste, 
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; Let preastes syng a dierge, and the passyng bel knolle, 
* Whylst the holie Archbishope says masse for mie soule. 
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On that nyghte a Graye Palmere from Salem shall come, 
‘ Admyt hym, he brings sacrede relyques from Rome ; 
A crucilixe made of the reele holie roode, 
‘ Hee weares on bys breaste tyng’d wyth Christe’s sacrede 
bioode. 
* Attende to thys warninge so peace you'll obtaine, 
‘ Reject it you'll never enioy it againe.’ 


‘‘ Glumlhe sowne the deepe strokes of that loude passing bel, 
« And harke ! where aryses the choral’s fulle swell ; 

‘ Wee must wende to the choire, ’tis the dierge for the deade, 
« But why, revrende Palmere, thus shake you wyth dreade ”” 
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‘¢ Prepare for thy doome !” 2 voice rang in his eare, 
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But little wiste shee of the cause of his feare. 


< 


Vhe Palmere searce enter’d that sacrede chappelle, 
When strange to beholde, and yet stranger to telle, 

The seven hallow’de tapers whych ever burnte bryghte, 
Before the highe altar by daye and by nyghte, 

Wyth hysses and flashes did sudden expyre, 

Whylst synks in deepe sylence the straines of the choire. 


A moment in palpable darknesse they paus’d, 
But a pale glymm/’ryng lighte soone new horrours disclos’d ; 
At the altar there stoode, but throwne backe was her yayle, 
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The loste syster Hyida all ghasthie and pale ; 
By her syde.stoode the Palmere, his graye cowle was gone, 
And wyth terrour they recognis’d loste fryere Jon. 


The holie Archbishope, tho’ feare blaunch’d his cheeke, 

By the most sacrede name hee adjured her to speak : 

« Why breakst thou the peace of thys convente ?” hee sayd, 
“ Why rests not thy soule wyth the souies of the deade ? 

«¢ Why makest thou nyghte hydeous, the reason declare, 

« Or can we release thee by masse or by prayere {”’ 


At that dreade adjuration most aweful to heare, 

The forme of the vysione seem’d shooke as wyth feare ; 
From her lippes burste a grone as shee hollowlie cry’d. 

“ The cause ef mie anguishe you see at mie syde ; 

“ Hee was once my confessoure, hys vyctime I felle, 

“ But mie murder wy! plunge hys darke soule deepe in hel. 


“ Seven yeeres as thys nyghte by appointmente wee mette 
“In the deepe pennance vaulte (unsuspecting mie fate,) 

« T'was the scene of oure loves and the scene of oure guilte, 
“ By bys hande and bys dagger mie heerte’s bloode was spylt; 
‘“ Beneathe the dampe pavement mie grave he dug deepe, 

“ But can murder be hid, or can guilte’s conscience sleep : 


“ Seven yeeres was I doom’de here to wander alone, 
“ (I dyed unconfess’d) for mie syns to atone ; 


« By your laudes and your masses mie soule has found grace, 


“ No more shall mie spyrit make fearful thys place. 
“ For the dayes of mie pennance are now finished, 
‘ And mie soule hence shall reste wyth the soulesot the deade 


“ Mie mangled remaynes in that vaulte will be founde, 
* Remove and inter them in hallowed grounde, 

“ Lett an annuale masse be performed on thys nyghte, 
“So shall you secure the repose of mie spyrite.” 
Thus sayinge softe harmonie peal’d thro’ the dome, 
And agayne was the chappelle envelop’de in gloome 
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Nexte a shyreke deeplie pyercyng theyre eares loude assayles, 

The grown shakes ’neathe theyre feete whylst the stoutest 
hearte quailes ; 

On a suddaine the seven holie tapers burnt bryghte, 

But gone was the Palmere, evanish’de the spryghte ; 

Where they stoode was a crucifixe founde on the floore, 

But the Palmere and spectre were never scene more. 





O that is the crosse whych the nunnes styl displaye, 
Whose virtue charmes agues and pestylence awaye ; 
What thousands have kyste it at lyfe’s parting houre, 
What demone, wytche, faye, but has shooke at its powere ; 
And thys is its legend moste fearful and trewe, 

As the Abbesse detayl’d it I give it to you. 








When lone mydnyvhte is neere tradytione styl tels, 

From that deepe pennance vaulte arise grones myx’d wyth 
yells ; 

lor there the loste Palmere tyll fynish’d is tyme, 

In paynes purgatorial shall howle for hys cryme : 

O shunn that dark woode when dreade mydnyghte is neere, 





Yee strangers and pyigrimes whome chance may leade heere 


Now eche seventhe yeere on Saynte Marc’s ghostly eve, 

That deepe pennance vaulte hee’s permyttede to leave ; 

tice howles rounde the convente at mydnyghte they telle, 

Miydst theyre vespers they heare styl that heerte pyercying 
yell ; 

The nunnes in deepe terrour theyre 4ve Maris saye, 

Nor weene themselves safe tyli the dawning of daye. 
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Beware, O ye nunnes, and keepe sacrede youre vows, 
Remember that Christe is youre master and spouse ; 
Ye tryeres beware, whych have taken the cowle, 
Lett the worlde wyth its lustyes be dysmiste from your soule ; 
ut shoulde fleshlye desyres thro’ youre bosoms aye runne, 
&? be warn’de by the fate of the Palmere and Nunne. 

| La Belle Assembie. | 
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THE PRIEST WHO ATE MULBERRIES. 


VOR. 


By Guerin. 
Translated from the French. 


Ye lordings all, come lend an ear, 

It boots ye nought to chase or fleer, 
As overgrown with pride ; 

Ye needs must hear Dan Guerin tell 

What once a certain priest befell, 
To market bent to ride. 


The morn began to shine so bright, 
When up this priest did leap full light, 
And call’d his folk around : 


He bade them straight bring out his mare, 


For he would presently repair 
Unto the market ground. 


So bent he was on timely speed, 

So pressing seem’d his worldly need, 
He ween’d ’twere little wrong 

If pater-nostres he delay’d, 

And cast for once they should be said 
E’en as he rode along. 


And now with tower and turret near 

Behold the city’s walls appear, 
When, as he turn’d aside, 

He chanc’d in evil hour to see 

All hard at hand a mulberry tree 
That spread both far and wide. 


Its berries shone so glossy black, 

The priest his lips began to smack, 
Full fain to pluck the fruit, 

But, wo the while! the trunk was tall, 

And many a brier and thorn did crawl 
Around that mulberry’s root. 


The man, how be, might not forbear, 
But ruthless all he prick’d his mare 
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In thickest of the brake, 
Then climb’d his saddle bow amain, 
And tiptoe ’gan to stretch and strain 
Some nether bough to take. 


A nether bough he caught at last ; 

He with his right hand held it fast, 
And with his left him fed: 

His sturdy mare abode the shock, 

And bore, as stedfast as a rock, 
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The struggling over head. 


So feasted long the merry priest, 
Nor much bethought him of his beast 
Till hunger’s rage was ended ; 
Then, ¢ sooth !’ quoth he,‘ whoe’er should cry 
“ What ho, fair sir !’ in passing by, 
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Would leave me here suspended. 
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Alack ! for dread of being hang’d, 

With voice so piercing shrill he twang’d 
The word of luckless sound, 

His beast sprang forward at the cry, 

And plump the priest dropp’d down from high, 
Into the brake profound. 
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There prick’d and pierc’d with many a thorn, 
And girt with brier, and all forlorn, 
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Nought boots him to complain : 
Well may ye ween how ill bested 
He roll’d him on that restless bed 

But roll’d and roar’d in vain : 


For there algates he must abide 
The glowing noon, the eventide, 
The live long night and all ; 
The whiles with saddle swinging round, 
And bridle trailing on the ground, 
His mare bespoke his fall. 
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O then his household shriek’d for dread, 
And ween’d at last he must be dead ; 
His lady leman swoon’d : 
Eftsoones they hied them all to look 
If haply in some dell or nook 
His body might be found. 














Through all the day they sped their quest ; 
The night fled on, they took no rest ; 
Returns the morning hour : 
When lo! at peeping of the dawn, 
It chanc’d a varlet boy was drawn 
Nigh to the mulberry bower. 


The woful priest the help descried ; 

‘O save my life! my life !’ he cried, 
‘ Enthrall’d in den profound ! 

‘O pluck me out, for pity’s sake, 

¢ F som this inextricable brake, 


wile of 


‘ Begirt with brambles round ?— 


¢ Alas my lord! my master dear ! 
¢ What ugly chance hath dropp’d thee here * 
Exclaim’d the varlet youth : 








‘?Twas GLurtony,’ the priest reply’d, 
¢ With peerless Foury by her side : 
‘ But help me straight, for ruth ? 


By this were come the remnant rout, 
With passing toil they pluck’d him out, 
And slowly homeward led : 
But, all so tatter’d in his hide, 
Long is he fain in bed to bide, 
But little less than dead. 








BALLAD OF THE DEATH OF HOTSPUR PERCY. 
By W.H. Ireland, In Imitation of the Ancient Ballad. 





In this second fyt, good yeomen, 
I shall cause ye mickle woe ; 
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Lady Catharine ye shall pity, 
For the dame your tears will flow. 
Percy fled the heart that lov’d him, 
Swift he did his course pursue : 
Catherine wail’d her Hotspur’s absence, 
She had mickle cause to rue. 








From the morn till silent evening 
Moan’d this lady kind and fair, 

‘ Smile, my babe, oh ! smile my infant, 
‘ Smile, and ease thy mother’s care.’ 

From the eve till dusky twilight 
Did this weeping lady say, 

‘ Ah, my babe, thy sire hath fled us, 
‘Whither doth my Percy stray ?” 
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And by night, upon the pillow, 

Watchful were her eyes so bright ; 
‘Sweetly sleep, my smiling baby, 

‘ Thou alone dost cheer my sight : 
‘ As I trace thine infant features, 

‘ As I trace them line for line, 





‘Lo, I view my lord, my husband, 
‘In that face doth Percy shine.’ 
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Sadly thus the day did glide on, 
Sadly stole the midnight hour, 
And at dawn the lady Catherine 
Did y-mount the high watch-tower ; 
Round her blew the winds so bleaky, 
Catherine swell’d them with a sigh ; 
‘ Peace,’ she’d say, ¢ my darling infant,’ 
Then she’d sing the lullaby. 
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Oft her lily hand upraising, 
She would wipe the starting tear, 
While tow’rd east and west sad gazing, 
Nought was seen her soul to cheer : 
Northward lay the heath so dreary, 
Southward wav’d the forest green, 
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Ni of footmen, ni of horsemen, 
Were there any to be seer. 


Nothing, save the lark so cherry, 
Nought but birds the dame could sce 
‘ Ah,* quod Catherine, ¢ little sengsters, 
‘Ye are happier far than me ; 
‘ Each can fly to bonny green wood, 
‘ There you'll find your mate so true ; 
‘ Would I were but such a songster, 
‘And my Percy one of you.’ 
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PARODY ON GAY. 


THE RAKE AND HIS FATHER. 
Your life, your soul, your heav’n was pleasure. Gay. 
“Is there no hope ?” the spendthrift said ; 
The silent gaoler shook his head ; 
And sighing as he lock’d the fetter, 
Secur’d the poor desponding debtor. 
When thus the youth, with frequent sigh : 
“I feel the loss of liberty ; 
«¢ Since I must yield to law’s just pow’r, 
«“ Let me review each misspent hour. 
“ ] grant vice tinges every scene, 
“ No rays of virtue intervene ; 
“ T grant that sensual joys were mine, 
“ ] join’d the crowd at pleasure’s shrine. 
“If, careless of the next world’s bliss, 
© T sought my happiness in this ; 
“ If ne’er religion could impart 
“ Jts comforts to my callous heart ; 
«If I ne’er blush’d when beauty cried, 
“Nor pitied when an orphan sigh’d ; 
‘It ever was my firm intent, 
‘¢ At last, sincerely to repent. 
“ To each untasted joy to fly, 
* And then repent, reform, and die.’’ 
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His father came, “ no more,” he cried, 
« In life’s uncertain date confide ; 
“ Thy resolutions nought avail, 
“ To lull those pangs thy breast assail ; 
*“ No comrade of thy misspent days, 
«A supplicating prayer will raise ; 
«“ But with a pitying sneer alone, 
“ Rejoice thy case is not their own. 
“ Repentance now is in thy pow’r : 
“To live recluse from this sad hour 
* This moment swear. This paper sign, 
“ And all thy debts shall be as mine. 
‘ Henceforth, from cards and dice refrain, 
* Repent, and be my son again.” 

“ What all! renounce them all! those friends. 
* On whom my happiness depends ! 
‘¢ And why such haste?” the youth now cries, 
‘¢ Why not allow me fresh supplies ? 
“ Who knows but I may win the whole, 
“Sign! nay, I can’t, upon my soul !” 
“ Wretch !” said his father, “ now I find 
* Contrition flows not from thy mind ; 
“Tis for the loss of transient joy, 
** That did each fleeting hour employ ; 
“JT theught when late my Ldward smil’d, 
“ T saw a dear repentant child ; 
“TI thought my ilove embrac’d; but now 
“I see deceit array’d thy brow.” 

With settled frown, the youth rejoin’d, 
‘Tam then to my fate resign’d ; 
* Your offer’d love I can’t receive, 
* While I may piay, I may retrieve ; 
* Thy hard conditions nought avail.” 
He ceas’d. And ended life in gaol. 
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THE LESSON OF LOVE’S ALPBABET. 


Lover’s alphabet, Rosa, I teach you in vain, 
In vain every letter I quote ; 

For, believe me, too soon that’s forgotten again 
Which is merely repeated dy rote. 


Why need I then talk about A, B, and C, 
If you still retain D, E, F ; 

For though, Rosa, I’d freely expire for thee, 
This really is wasting my breath. 


That attentive you’ll be you have vow’d o’er and o’er, 
Yet from you every vow is absurd ; 

Indeed you must promise to vow i// no more, 
But consonant be to my word. 


If you wish me your tutor—first, I you’ll select, 
And far beyond others esteem ; 

By day you must constantly I recollect, 
By night ’tis of I you must dream. 


The next letter is L, with which life is begun, 
That ’tis ended so, heaven forbid! 

It begins too the word which hath ladies undone, 
And what e’en in a glove may be hid. 


A magical circle’s the next after this, 
That is oft the expression of wo, 

As well as the murmur of rapturous bliss— 
And this circle of magic is O. 


V and E close a word, the delight of mankind, 
Without which heaven’s self would be gloom— 

A word that’s the flame which gives light to the mind, 
And which gives to the face all its bloom, 


¥es, L-O-V-E, join’d together, make love, 
And to that e’en our birth do we owe; 

Nor had Mahomet paradise e’er plac’d above, 

Had he Houris like you met below. 
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Ah, Rosa! I guess that my meaning you scan, 
For your cyes tell me zow you attend ; 

But although this fond lesson ’twas J that began, 
It is Uthat must give it an end 





For Cupid had tried to insnare me in vain, 
And had conn’d half the alphabet through ; 

But I laugh’d at his arrows, and felt not their pain, 
Till the spell that he utter’d was U. 


I love you! my teaching amounts to but this, 
This is all that I wish to impart ; 

Reward then my lesson, dear girl, with a kiss, 
And repeat it, as I do, by heart ! 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Zothe very imperfect memoir of I. Tuomas, Esq. in this 
grumber, we have the fileasure to add that the honorary de- 
gree of Masier of Arts was conferred on him by the govern- 
ment of Dartmouth College, at the late celebration of the prub- 

ic commencement in that seminary. 


acs” The firblisher of this work having undertaken the 
fublication of another literary monthly publication, entitled 
Yur New-EnGLAND M4G azine, the present series of the Po- 
LYVANTRHOS will terminate with the nextnumber. The New- 
ENGLAND MaGaZine will be conducted by the editors of the 
Camaripcr REPosirorr, (which work will also be discon- 
sinued) and will be sent to all the present subscribers to the 
PoOLYrANTHOS, unless directions are freviously given to the 
contrary. The first number will appear about the first of 
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